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POLAND AND MR CAMPBELL.* 

Ir is so rare a thing now-a-days to see any good verses, especially 
in the shape of a publication by itself, that we hailed, as we should 
a flower in winter-time, the re-appearance of the poem mentioned 
below, in its elegant little dress of green and gold. Everything 
about it recommends it to the purchaser. It has not, it is true, the 
sustained strength of Mr Campbell’s greater poems, nor can we say 
we think it would fit in well (for that reason) with the new edition 
of the ‘Pleasures of Hope;’ in which it is ‘to be inserted.’ 
But there are passages worthy of the author’s genius; and the 
profits of the sale are to be given to the Polish Fund. It is an 
effusion so honourable to the writer’s feelings, so worthy of 
perusal, and is here put into a shape so cheap and so graceful, 
that it ought to be in the hands of every honourable man and 
graceful woman. 

We gave an extract from this poem, when it appeared in the 
‘ Metropolitan ;’ but by an accident, the printer omitted another 
We shall now make up for the loss, and add another passage or 
two. Among those which we think would not exactly suit the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’ is the following, in which the author, in a 
strain of pleasantry, not incompatible with the deepest feelings, 
rallies the mystic Germans on their want of sympathy with their 


gallant neighbours. Speaking of a picture which he has drawn of | 


Poland’s triumph, he says— 


‘ Should fate put far—far off that glorious scene, 
And gulphs of havoc interpose between, 
Imagine not, ye men of every clime, 
Who act, or by your sufferance share the crime— 
Your brother Abel’s blood shall vainly plead 
Against the “ deep damnation” of the deed. 
Germans, ye view its horror and disgrace 
With cold phosphoric eyes and phlegm of face. 
Is Allemagne profound in science, lore, 
And-minstrel art ?—her shame is but the more, 
To doze and dream by governments oppress’d, 
The spirit of a book-worm in each breast. 
Well can ye mouth fair Freedom’s classic live, 
And talk of Constitutions o’er your wine : 
But all your vows to break the tyrant’s yoke 
Expire in Bacchanalian song and smoke. 
Heavens! can no ray of foresight pierce the leads 
And mystic metaphysics of your heads, 
To show, the self-same grave, Oppression delves 
For Poland’s rights, is yawning for yourselves ?” 

The following passage must make any honest Englishman blush 
to think, that his government, even in these its noblest days, retains 
the imperfections which prevent the just practical sympathy required 
by the poet :— 


* And what of England—Is she steep’d so low 
In poverty, crest-fall’n, and palsied so, 
That we must sit, much wroth, but timorous more, 
With Murder knocking at our neighbour's door ?— 
Not Murder mask’d and cloak’d with hidden knife, 
Whose owner owes the gallows life for life ; 
But Public Murder !—that with pomp and gaud, 
And royal scorn of Justice, walks abroad 
To wring more tears and blood than e’er were wrung 
By all the culprits Justice ever hung ! 

e read the diadem’d Assassin’s vaunt, 

And wince, and wish we had not hearts to pant 
With useless indignation—sigh and frown, 
But have not hearts to throw the gauntlet down, 


If but a doubt hung o’er the grounds of fray, 

Or trivial rapine stopp’d the world’s highway ; 
Were this some common strife of States embroil’d ; 
Britannia on the spoiler and the spoil’d 


* Poland: a Poem. By Thomas Comes Esq. Author of ‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope.’ To which are added, Limes on the View from St 
Leonard's. Extracted from the ‘ Metropolitan Magazine’ for Juue and 
July 1831. 12mo, pp. 27. Cochrane and Co. 


Might calmly look, and, asking time to breathe, 
Still honourably wear her olive wreath : 

But this is Darkness combating with Light : 
Earth’s adverse Principles for empire fight : 
Oppression, that has belted half the globe, 

Far as his knout could reach or dagger probe, 
Holds reeking o’er our brother-freemen slain 
That dagger—shakes it at us in disdain ; 

Tatks big to Freedom’s states of Poland’s thrall, 
A.J, trampling one, contemns them one and all. 


We conclude our extracts with Mr Campbell’s conclusion, in 
which the lines, marked in Italics, are very fine and noble :— 


‘ But if there should be none to aid you, Poles, 
Ye'll but to prouder pitch wind up your souls, 
Above example, pity, praise, or blame, 

To sow and reap a boundless field of Fame. 

Ask aid no more from Nations that forget 

Your championship—old Europe's mighty debt. 
Though Poland (Lazarus-like) has burst the gloom, 
She rises not a beggar from the tomb. 

In Fortune’s frown, on Danger’s dizziest brink, 
Despair and Poland’s name —_ a a. 

All ills have bounds—plague, whirlwind, fire, and flood : 
Ev’n Pawer can spill hut bounded sums of blood. # 
States caring not what Freedom’s price may be, 
May late or soon, but must at last, be Sree ; 

For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul—the hereditary will, 

That, downward as from sire to son it goes, 

By shifting bosoms more intensely glows : 

Its heir-loom is the heart, and slaughter’d men 
Fight fiercer in their orphans o’er again. 

Poland recasts—though rich in heroes old,— 

Her men in more more heroic mould : 

Her eagle-ensign best among mankind 

Becomes, and types her eagle-strength of mind : 
Her praise upon my faultering lips expires :— 
Resume it, younger bards, and nobler lyres !’ 

Do you hear, Messrs Tennyson? And you, if you also be among 
the ‘ younger bards,’ the author of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren,’ 
which we mean to notice in a day or two? ‘ Kosciusko and his 
Brethren’ are a fine subject, and the imaginations of the world 
want help. : 


Truly however if the world had not been growing more imaginative, 
out of the pale of poetry,—if things hitherto considered ideal, and to 
be realised only in poetic visions, bad not become part of the common 
hope and business of life, we should regret much more than we do, 
that Mr Campbell should have been the only living poet to express 





his sympathy with the cause of the Poles. Not a syllable (that we 
)are aware of) has any other Whig, or even Radical poet written 

about them; not a syllable Mr Southey, though his laurel has the 
| King’s warrant for perking its ears up on the subject ; not a syllable 

(we regret-to say) Mr Wordsworth. Mr Campbell has all the 
| honour to himself; and for many reasons he deserves, that every 
| lover of poetry and right feeling should do his best to hail it. 
Luckily we can pay him a compliment, equally deserved and great, 
without arrogating to ourselves any importance in doing so. It is 
in coupling his name, as we have done, at the head of this paper, 
with that of the nation which he has always felt for. 

We need not remind the public of the fine effusion about Poland 
and her champion in the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ The heart of the 
world has echoed to the celebrated line :— 

‘ And Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell.’ 
This passage may be said to have constituted the author the 
acknowledged laureat of the Poles and their cause. They have 
considered him as such, have conferred with him, and identified his 
feelings of joy and sorrow with their own. Hence he writes about 
them again; not without some of the best fire of his youth. 

Horribly did the news of the capture of Warsaw fall upon us’ the 
other day. But hope is a part of our nature and our business: and 
nations do not of necessity fall with their capitals, when they 
depend on themselves, and not on some false idol in the capital. 
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Austria fell, when Vienna, was taken, because she was identified serious conversation; and in their presence gave unbounded scope 
with an old hereditary idol: and even France fell, when Paris was | to his natural inclination towards pleasantry. He even indulged 
taken, because she was identified with a good that was not the trae ~~ in vey jingle on - want of youth and beauty, ‘nee 
one. We think she would fall again, if a Bourbon reigned ; but at | °° * PCC Puctia. ig was Of goad yeas, of no good favour or 
evil Uta d = onc) the Veusien enuhd be densianed dth complexion, not very rich, and by disposition near and worldly, [ft 
ohatehny cons a4 a bate a pe csmissec’, and the | was reported that he wooed her for a friend of his; but she answer. 

“rep p again, perfected and invincible. We despair | ing that he might spee:! if he spoke for himself, he married her with 
not for Poland; for every Pole is a Warsaw in himself, a con- the consent of his friend, yielding to her that which perhaps he 
centration of the strength and passion of his cause. Even the | 9€Ver would have done of his own accord. Indeed, her favour 
Spaniards were not conquered with Madrid; because they fancied could not have bewitched or scarce moved any man to love her; 


they had a cause to fight for as well as a king. Besides, all the | all zedge — — - oe — ~~ as his children, 

i psade : Ss, wh i é amily, speaks of her as 
world detests the stupid iniquity of Russia: Poland, at the worst, |*a keen and watchful manager, with whom More lived on terms of 
can never be subjected to her as she was before: other nations are as much respect and kindness as if she had been fair and young? 
advancing in freedom: diplomacy of the old order no longer settles | Such is the heppy pneer of a loving disposition, which overflows on 
everything: the doors of justice are not to be shut in the face of Companions, though their attructions or deserts should be slunter. * No 
mankind, as by an insolent footman, Intellectual strength has put | mena, comtianes. Erasmas, ‘qver.guined so conch, ohediensy 


from a wife by authority and severity, as More won by gx 
“ 2 z ‘ x Ve s¢ y, a a on dy gentleness 
physical strength on another footing: and we do not believe it and pleasantry. Though verging on old age, and not of a yielding 


possible for two nations like England and France to make the pro- , temper, he prevailed on her to take lessons on the lute, on the 
gress they do towards a state befitting mankind, and suffer much cithara, the viol, the monochord, and the flute, which she daily 
longer the enormities of a solitary common enemy to it, like the | practised to him. With the same gentleness he ruled his own 
brute of the North. S family, so that it was without broils cr quarrels. He composed all 
| differences, and never parted with any one on terms of unkindness, 
— , The house was fated to the peculiar felicity, that those who dwelt 
THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. | in it were always raised to a higher fortune; and that no spot ever 
| fell on the good name of its happy inhabitants.’ The course of 
Tue tenderness of More’s nature combined with the instructions | More’s domestic life is minutely deseribed by eye witnesses. * His 
and habits of his education to predispose him to piety. As he lived | C¥Stom was daily (besides his private prayers with his children) to 
in the neighbourhood of the great Carthusian monastery, called the | 82Y the seven psalins, the litany, and the suffrages following ; 80 was 
Charter House, for some years, he manifested a predilection for his guise with his wife, children, and household, nightly before he 
monastic life, and is said to have practised some of those austerities went to bed, to go to his chapel, and there on bis knees ordinarily 
and self-inflicttons which prevail among the gloomier and more stern | 8@Y certain psalms and collects with them.’— With him,” says 
orders. A pure mind in that age often sought to extinguish some | Erasmus, ‘you might imagine yourself in the Academy ot Piato, 
of the inferior impulses of human nature, instead of employing them But I should do injustice to his house by comparing it to the 
for their appointed purpose,—that of animating the domestic affee- | Academy of Plato, where numbers, and geometrical figures, and 
tions, and sweetening the most important duties of life. He soon sometimes: moral virtues were the subjects of discussion sit would 
learned, by self-examination, his unfitness for the priesthood, and | P& more just to call it a school and exercise of the Christian 
relinquished his project of taking orders, in words which should religion. All’ its inhabitants, male or female, applicd their 
have warned his church against the imposition of unnatural self- leisure to liberal studies and profitable reading, although piety 
denial on vast multitudes and successive generations of men. was their first care. No wrangling, no angry word, was heard im it; 
The same affectionate disposition which had driven him towards | 8° one was idle: every one did his duty with alacrity, and not 
the visions, and, strange as it may seem, to the austerities of the | Without a temperate cheerfulness.” Erasmus had not the sensibi- 
monks, now sought a more natural channel. ‘ He resorted to the | lity of his friend: he was more prone to smile than to sigh at the 
house of one Maister Colt, a gentleman of Essex, who had often | COM¢eTns of men; but he was touched by the remembrance of these 
invited him thither; having three daughters whose honest conver- domestic solemnities in the household of his friends. He manifests 
sation and virtuous education provoked him there especially to set | 8 agreeable emotion at the recollection of these scenes in daily 
his affection. And albeit his mind most served him to the second life, which tended to hallow the natural authority of parents; to 
daughter, for that he thought her the fairest and best favoured, yet bestow a sort of dignity on humble occupations; to raise menial 
when he considered that it would be both great grief, and some | Offices to the rank of virtues; to spread peace and cultivate kind- 
shame also, to the eldest, totsee her younger sister preferred before | P88 among those who had shared, and were soon again to share, the 
her in marriage, he then, of a certain pity, framed his fancy towards | same modest rites, in gently breathing around them a spirit of meek 
her, and soon after married her, neverthemore discontinuing his equality, which rather humbled the pride of the great than disgusted 
study of thé law at Lincoln’s inn.'—His more remote descendant the spirits of the lowly. More himself justly speaks of the hourly 
adds, that Mr Colt ‘ proffered unto him the choice of any of his | @erchange of the smaller acts of kindness, which flow from the chit- 
daughters, and that More, out of a kind of compassion, settled his | “es of domestic life, us having a claim on his time as strong as the 
fancy on the eldest.’ Erasmus gives a turn to More’s marriage vecupations which seemed to others so much more serious and import. 
with Jane Colt, which is too ingenious to be probable:—* He wedded | @- While,’ says he, ‘in pleading, in hearing, in deciding causes, 
a very young girl of respectable family, but who had hitherto lived | or composing differences, in waiting on some men about business, 
in the country with her parents and sisters, and was so uneducated | 8"4 0” others out of respect, the .croatest part ef the day is spent 
that he could mould her to his own tastes and manners. He caused | 08 Other men’s aifairs, the remainder of it must be given to my 
her to be instructed in letters ; and she became a very skilful musi- | family at home ; so that T can reserve no part of it to myself, that 
cian, which peculiarly pleased him.’ : is, to study. J] must talk with my wile, and chat with my children, 
The plain matter of fact seems to have been, that in an age when | 24 I have somewhat to say to my servants ; for ail these things I 
marriage chiefly depended upon a bargain between parents, on | "chon as a part of my business, except a man will resotee to be « 
which sons were little consulted, and daughters not at all, More, | “anger at home ; and with whomsocver either nature, chance, oF 
emerging at twenty-one from the toil of acquiring Greck, and the | choice, has engaged orbs bes, Agacnsiids land mist endeavour to 
voluntary self-torture of Carthusian mystics, was delighted at his make himself as acceptable to those about him as he can.—Lives of 
first entry among pleasing young women, ef whom the !cast attrac. | Eminent British Statesmen. 
tiou might, in these circumstances, have touched him; and that his 
slight preference for the second easily yielded to a good-naturea ; 
reluctance to mortify the elder. Most young ladies in Essex, in the = WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
beginning of the sixteenth century, probably required some tuition | On Thursday night we had the pleasure of hearing part of a Lecture 
to appear in London among scholars and courtiers, who were at | on Singing, delivered here by MrPhilipps, the some gentleman who, 
that time more mingled than it is now usual! for them to be. It is , not long since, lectured on the same subject at the Russell Institu- 
impossible to ascertain the precise shade of feeling which the biogra- tion. The object of the lecture was to caplain and illustrate some 
phers intended to denote by the words ‘ pity’ and ‘ compassion ;’ | of the technical parts of the science of musie,—the turn, the appog- 
for the nse of which they are charged with a want of gallantry or giatura, the shake. ‘The lecturer was very happy in his manner of 
delicacy by modern writers, although neither of these terms, when | illustration, and contrived to relieve the dryness which to a certain 
the context is at the same time read, seems unhappily employed to | extent is unavoidable in the details of instruction, by agreeable 
signify the natural refinement, which shrinks from humbling the | exemplifications of successful and unswecess/ul applications of his 
harmless self-complacency of an innccent girl. ! rules. He also gave some judicious advice to such amateurs of 
The marriage proved so happy, that nothing was to be regretted | music, whose ambition extends no farther than to be able to sing 
' 
| 














' 
| 
| 


but the shortness of the union, in consequence of the early death of | without offence at convivial neetings of their private friends ; and 
Jane Colt, who left a son and three daughters; of whom Margaret, | shewed, that by a very little additional attention to what is _neces- 
the eldest, inherited the features, the form, and the genius of her | sary to learn the words of a song, sufficient skill might in general 


father, and requited his fond partiality by a daughterly love, which | be attained to sing, if not faultlessly, at least in such a manner as to 


endured to the end. give no pain or disgust to their hearers. Mr Philipps was assisted 

In no long time after the death of Jane Colt, he married Alice | in his illustrations by two young Ladies; and the Lecture gene- 
Middleton, a widow, seven years older than himself, and neither | rally seemed to give great satisfaction to a very numerous auditory. 
handsome nor young; rather for the care of his family and the | We shall take an early opportunity of adverting more particularly 
management of his house, than as a companion and a friend. He | to the merits of this and similar institutions, which are the growth 
treated her, and indeed most females except his daughter Margaret, | of our times, and promise to have the most beneficial influence on 
as better qualified to relish a jest, than to take a part in more’ society. 
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A HELP TOWARDS FETCHING OUT THE INTELLECT 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 


[We beg leave to inform the reader, that notwithstanding our 
insertion of the following letter, we have some modesty. We insert 
it, however, for reasons with which neither modesty nor vanity has 
to do; though we do not pretend, at the same time, that we have 
not derived from it all the pleasure to be experienced from the 
approbation of the intelligent.) 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sirn,—I have now subscribed to your paper for several wecks, 
and have prevailed on several friends to do the same, induced by 
the following motives :— 

It is the most effective instrument that has yet appeared for edu- 
cating the poorer classes of society, and thus removing the remain- 
ing traces of caste, which, more than any other thing, has tended to 
retain the human race in a state of misery, and impede its advances | 
to a state of perfection. 

The fact of the ‘ Tatler’ being sold for a penny, seems to me 
almost like a dream. I have passed several years in the uncivilised 
parts of the world, and my only impression of a penny periodical 
was the thing issued nightly at the theatres, the material of which 
could scarcely be called paper, and the mass of printer’s-ink scat- 
tered over it, in a barely legible form, so filthy, that no lady’s kid- 
glove was available after touching it. Yet who ever dreamed of | 
calling it dear, or grudging the copper for it ? 


* Look here upon this picture—and on this !” 


One corner of the Tatler contains the nightly bills of a// the London 
theatres, and criticisms on the performances iu addition. Reviews 
of new books, choice morceaua extracted from old ones ; nutices of 
the progress of the arts of refinement ;.and much original matter 
containing sound philosophy ; and all this for four farthings ; printed 
on good paper, with excellent type, fit for binding up!!_ It is hardly | 
credible. Even Brother Jonathan would charge four cents for half 
the quantity, saying nothing about the quality. 
It is customary to divide society into two classes,—the educated | 
and the uneducated. You have drawn another distinction,—the 
educated clever, and the uneducated clever. There is no doubt that 
many clever and intelligent people are lost to the public, for want of 
being thrown in the way of education ; and this will be corrected by 
the Tatler, which is within the reach even of the beggar in the | 
streets. What is education? Unreflecting persons will answer, | 
‘ The knowledge gained at schogl.’ The more dignified vulgar will 
reply, ‘ That which is gained at college.’ But it so happens, that | 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of the thousand, all that 
is gained is some slight familiarity with the tools necessary for the 
acquisition of knowledge. What have the generality of boys | 
acquire+ by the time they leave school? The power (rarely the | 
liking) of reading, writing, some superficial knowledge of arithmetic, 
perchance a little Latin, and still less Greek. After that, education 
really commences, by the study of hooks and mankind. ‘ A well- 
read man’ means a well-educated man; but after he has read the 





usual stock books, what does he remember of them individually ? | 


There is little left except a general impression, and a number of 
those impressions make up what is called character. Very few 
books are read entirely through. Many, very many are skipped 
over; and those persons possessing tact in this matter, can gene- 
rally contrive to glean the corn without the chaff. Universality, 
the distinguishing mark of true philosophy, could never be acquired, 
were every word in every book to be accurately read. The life of 
man would not suffice for a course of study of that description. 
Even stupid books may afford some matter for reflection, if the 
useful parts are culled out. 


This is done in the Tatler, in a style which places, without pain- | 


ful effort, the accumulated knowledge of ages within the reach of 
the poorest Members of the community, without trenching upon 
the time necessary for supplying the sordid wants of the stomach. 
Ifa mechanic of ordinary ability reads the Tatler for two years 
together, it is a moral certainty that he will have acquired as much 
knowledge as the generality of educated men in the middle ranks 
of life; and in how many cases will dormant genius be elicited. 
The Tatler then is a levelling paper, not levelling the instructed to 
the ignorant, after the fashion of Jack Cade, when he caused the 
clerk to be hanged, but raising the poor to the level of the rich, so 
far as intellect is concerned. 

Drunkenness, and all other excess of sensual excitement, may be 





traced to the same longing after occupation, which induces the love 
of mischief amongst children, The Tatler affords mental occupa- 
tion to those who can in no other way procure it; and therefore it 
is a powerful agent in the destruction of drunkenness, by begetting 
habits of thought. I could moralize for a week on this subject, but 
I must conclude. As a lover of my species, I thank you for the 
efficiency of your efforts to raise them in the scale of humanity, 
and sincerely hope that the Tatler may prove as advantageous to 
yourself as it has proved beneficial to your countrymen. This tes- 
timony of a stranger may be of little value in itself, but it is the 
result of conviction, and if it be worthy of a place in your columns, 
it will be a source of pleasure to 
Your constant Reader, 


Junius Repivivvs. 
Sept. 20, 1831, 





CHAT AND MISCELLANITIES. 


Generosity or Borteau.—Patru, reduced to extreme indigence 
aad pressed by a pitiless creditor, had no alternative but to sell his books, 
the only goods which remained to him. Boileau hearing of bis extremity, 
and also that he was about to part with them for a very small sum, lost 
no time in offering for them near a third more. But the money counted, 
he added a condition to the bargain which agreeably surprised Patru ; 
which was that he shoul still retain the books as before, and that Boileau 
should have them only in the event of his surviving Patru. 





Truk AND Fatse Content.—There is a spurious content the 
child of induleace ; as when men acquiesce in the present state of things, 
because they do not like the trouble of mending them: so they stifle any 
rising desire that might stimulate to the pursuit of some great advantage, 
lest it should cost them pains in the acquisition. This, however, is 
raaking havoc of appetite instead of correcting it; it is plucking up the 
corn, together with the weeds : for when our desires are gone, our ease will 
become insensibility ; if we have no pains, neither shall we have any plea- 
sures, nor activity to pursue what is necessary and useful for us. Genuine 
content lies in the absence of wants, notef desires: aud it is one principal 
branch of it to be content to labour when there is good reason for it. 
Tranquillity of mind is not at all incompatible with industry; and the 
happiest temper is, that of being uever satisfied with our condition when 
we have the means of improving it in our power, and never repining at 
a thing we canoot help, and that cannot be removed withou! imprudence.— 
Tucker. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LASP NIGHT. 
Haymarxet.—Hamlet—John Jones—John of Paris. ; 
EnGuiisnH Oprera.—The Evil Eye—The Middle Temple—The Bottle Imp. 








Quren’s THEATRE. 

WE should have gone to the Haymarket theatre last night to see 
Mr Kean’s Humlet, had it not already been criticised in this paper. 
We trust that many of our readers were induced to see it by the 
letter which we had the pleasure of inserting instead of a Play-goer, 
and which gave so interesting an account of that great actor’s ac- 
complishments in articulo mortis ¢ for such (without joking) they 
are, and we have to thank our intelligent correspondent for making 
us more closely acquainted with them. 

We heard that the new trifle at the theatre before us, called My 
Wedding Supper the Night before the Coronation, was a very dull 
| business: but we did not find it so last night. It is not very new, 
‘and there is as little about the Coronation as might be expected ; 
| but it is a pleasant hash enough from the Midnight Hour, the vaga- 
| ries of Stage-struck Heroes, &c. and Mr Green acts with a more 
| If he could 


thorough ease and vivacity in it that ever we saw him. 
_ but get rid of the notion that gentility and self-possession do not 
| require a man to be stiff in the legs, he would get on still better. 
| This piece was followed by the first appearance of another little 
phenomenon, Master WiELopo.sk1, who astonishes people on the 
trumpet. It was thought that the force of small genius could go no 
farther than Master Gruttio Reeonp1; but Master Wie Lororsk: 
is the better man than he by five inches Jess ; he is his superior by 
having come into the world three and a half years later, being only 
four years and a half old, whereas Master Givito is eight. To 
quit however these invidious Scomparisons, of which Plutarch did 
wrong to set the example, Master W1ELoporsk! is a very pretty 
stout, healthy-looking little fellow, dressed in a frock and red sash, 
with shoes of the same complexion, the colour of red having, we 
suppose, been chosen by a judicious instinct, since it is not only the 
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colour of war, of which. the trumpet is the great ineiter, but 
according to the delicate perceptions of the blind man re. 


corded by Locke, has an absolute affinity to the sound of 


that instrument. Be this as it may, Master WreLoporskI was 
led forward with all the modesty of a great little man, and his 


trumpet being planted for him on a stand made under the sympho- 


nious semblance of a lyre, did suddenly and most manfully blow 
divers loud and fierce notes at the audience, the orchestra duly 
accompanying him with the comparatively ‘ noiseless tenor of their 
way.’ It was like an extempore comment on the line in old 
Ennius :— 
© Tum tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit,’ 

After playing this surprising bass several times (which upon the 
whole was very masculine and impossible, though the notes were 
somewhat rugged ) WisLopotski abated his ardour, and showed what 
his gallantry could do in the style soft and amatory. Now the 
guitar is marvellous enough for the infant faculties; but the trum- 
pet, one would think, required a man’s breath to blow it, and could 


not even be coaxed into gentleness without giving masculine proof 
of lungs; yet Master W. displays both softness and strength of 


manhood on this his precocious brass; and, after treating us with a 
tender air, like a captain of dragoons in a drawing room, did blow 
forth again, anspoilt and invincible, and fills the house with his 
reiterated martial energies, to the amazement of Pit below and 
gods above, who joined the loving mothers in all parts of the house 
in loading him with acclamations. The only fault they seemed to 
find was, that the performance was very brief. GS 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Aw Ocp Susscriser, with his six facts, has our warmest thanks in return. 


Caro vs complains that all the songs formerly sung in The Bottle Imp are 
left ont.—Another Correspondent is of opinion that Mr O. Smith, in the 


same piece, carries his grimness to a pitch really too shocking. 
T. O. M. is received, and will be attended to. 
The communication of [. M. C. does not fall within our plan. 








We should be glad to hear what G.S. has to say against Temperance | 


Societies. 











THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ELEGANT OF ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
With Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Publishing in Monthly Volumes, Price only Five Sui_itncs, handsomely bound, 


uniferm with the ‘ Waverley Novels. 
On the Ist of September was published, 


SMOLLETT’S PEREGRINE PICKLE, Vol. I. 
Being the Third Volume of this admired Series of Classical Novels. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Volume. I, containing the whole of ‘ Humphry Clinker, with a Biographical Me- | 


moir of Smollett, by THOMAS ROSCOE, Es). and an elegant Portrait, was 


blished July ist ; and 
PVoltene TZaetdaiog the whole of ‘ Roderick Random,’ on the Ist of August. 


* The Third Volume of ‘“ Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library,” containing the First of «‘ Pe- 
regrine Pickle,” is illustrated by four humorous designs by George Cruikshank, 
which are imbued with the spirit of the story. The frontispiece, representing Com- 


modore Trinnion submitting tris chin to the depilatory operations of Mrs Grizzie and | 


Mrs Pickle, while Hatchway looks on, is inimitable. 


Trunnion, terrifrd by the | 


apparition «f Davy Jones, is also capital. What increases the valae of these plates, | 


is the circumstance of their beng etched as well as designed by George Cruikshank 
himself; so that every touch is his own, and assists the design, none of the spirit of 


which is lost in the engraving.’—Spectator. 
*,* Orders rect ived by all respectable Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 
london: Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and Co. 11 Waterloo place. 











Franklin and Warren. 
American ‘ Franklin’ drew fire from the skies, 
And ‘ Warren’ the world with resplendence supplies, 
Display’d in his ‘ Blacking,’ of 30 the Strand ;— 
The fires of the former still died at their birth ,— 
The light of the latter o’er-spreading the Earth, 
is destined enduring renown to command. 





This Easy-shining and Brilliant BLACKING, prepared by 
ROBERT WARREN, 30 Strand, London ; 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE KINGDOM. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Count Rosemberg, Mr Brindal. 


Whimsiculo, Mr Harley. 


Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET., 


A Melo-Drama, (founded on a fact) called 
THE GOLDSMITH. 
The Countess, Mrs W. Clifford. Isabella, Miss J. Scott. 
Margaret, Mrs Humby. The President, Mr Bartlett. 
Cardillac, Mr Cooper. Oliver, Mr Vining 
Bernard, Mr Coveney. Hubert, Mr V. Webster, James, Mr Coates, ~ 
After which, Dispin’s Opera of 
THE CABINET. 
Floretta, Miss Wells. Leonora, Miss Land. 
Curiosa, Mrs Humby. Bianca, Mrs Tayleure. 
Prince Orlando, Mr Plumer, (his 3rd ap stage. 
Count Curvoso, Mr Mulleney. Lorenzo, Mr B. Taylor. Peter, Me Gattie, 
Marquis de Grand Chateau, Mr Webster. Manikin, Mr Newcombe. 
ist Falconer, Mr Bishop. 2nd Falconer, Mr Lodge. 
To which will be added, (Sth time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
JOHN JONES. 


Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 





Constantia, Mrs Ashton. 
Crudelia, Mrs T. Hill, 
nce on this 


y 
Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W. Farren, John Jones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie. 


Cox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webster. 
To conclude with a Comedy, founded on Cisser’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ called 
ELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Mrs Ashton, 
Wishwell, MrsHumby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr Brindal. 


Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney. 
Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. 
Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 


On Monday, King Lear; John Jones; and My Wife or My Place. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Prake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland, 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


After which, (18th time) Mr HaYNes Bay y’s New Operetta, called 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. 
Lorimer, MrT. Millar. Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. "Tom, Mr Minton, 


To conclude with (8th time at this Theatre) the Musical Farce, called 


JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 


Lady Grossfeeder, Mrs C. Jones. Mary, Miss Novello. ye Miss Perry. 
Mrs Lemon, Miss rar Blanch, Mrs Wells. 
Jonathan W. Doubikins, Mr J. Reeve. 


Sir Leatherlip Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. Mr 
Mr Delapierre, Mr J. Bland. Natty Larkspur, Mr Keeley. 
Jemmy Larkspur, Mr O. Smith. Tidy, Mr Heath. Butler, Mr Minton. 
Agamemnon, Mr Salter. 


Ledger, Mr W. Bennett. 





On Monday The Evil Eye; Old and Young; and Jonathan in England. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldistoa. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Sheriff of London, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION. ° 


To which will be added, (4th time at this theatre) the Burlesque Farce, entitled 


BILLY TAYLOR. 
Kitty Sly, Mrs Vale. Mary Wagstaff, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Billy Taylor, Mr Vale. Captain Flatbottom, Mr Ransford. 
Carolus, Mr D. Pitt. 
To conclude with the revived Nautical Piece, called 
THE RED ROVER: 
Madame de Lacey, Madame Simon. Gertrude, Miss Vincent. 
The Red Rover, Mr Osbaldiston. Wilder, Mr D, Pitt. Fid, Mr C. Hill. 
Homespun, Mr Vale. Guinea, Mr T. Hill. Nighthead, Mr Lee. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
bail A New Farcical Extravaganza, entitled : 
SUPPER THE NIGHT BEFORE 'THE CORONATION. 

Miss Araminta Wick, Miss Lindsay. Eliza, Miss Coveney. 
Mr Watter Wick, Mr Smith. Captain Stanley, Mr Dillon. 

Peter Podge, Mr Attwood. William, Mr Davis. Harry Hazard, Mr Green. 
At the End of the Extravaganza, the Musical Prodigy, Wielopolski, the Infant 
Trumpeter, will accompany the Band in several favorite Pieces. 

After which, the Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 

LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Miss Coveney. Eloise, Miss Oman. 
Don Carlos, Mr Norton. 
Phelim, Mr Porteus. 


Juana, Mrs Mangeon. 
Don Rimerez, Mr Attwood. 

Philip Philpotts, Mr Smith. Col. de Liason, Mr Green. 
To conclude with a New Serious Drama, (taken from the French) entitled 
INFANTICIDE. 

Louise de Rhinalt, Mrs Cooper. 

The Count Gaspar de Rhinalt, Mr Norton. Leopold Anberg, Mr Hield. 

The Sieur Mulheim, Mr Dillon. Albert, Mr Davis. Bertram, Mr Ne 
Francisco, Mr G. Lejeune. Jasper Dulartz, Mr Smith. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 


MILTON STREET, FORE STREET, 


Nannette, Mis Mangeon. 


| Mr Moncrierr’s New Operatic Patriotic Comedy, in Three Acts, called 


LIQUID, in Bottles,and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, at 64.—12d.—and 18d. each. 





*,* Be particular to enquire for WARREN’S, 30 Strand. 
4 ’ All others are counterfeit. 





the Tatler Office, 26 Br 


R. Seton, at 
addressed) ; sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, 


COURTING BY MISTAKE. 
Lady Toppington, Mrs Selby. Miss Toppington, Mrs Weston. 

Miss Esther Toppington, Miss Forde. Miss Eva Clar t, Mrs Chapman 
Fadge, Miss Apjobn. Sir Launcelot Toppington, Mr Macarthy. 
Gaylove, Mr Wynne. Pungent, Mr Chapman. Zachary Pippin, Mr Manders. 
After which, the Musical Farce, called 
" WEATHERCOCK. 

Variella, Mrs Selby. Ready, Miss Bouchier. Tristram Fickle, Mr Parry. 
To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called 


THE DOG OF MONTARGIS; OR THE FOREST OF BONDY. 








Florio, Mrs Selby. Aubri di Mont Didier, Mr Cooke. Macaire, Mr Shepherd. 





ydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the 
and ; at 


Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHappet; Wit Royal Exchange ; 


Pu 
4, TH ender, Birvhin lane, Cornhill ; Fie pv, Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxfordstreet; KENNETH, Corner of Bow street; TurwouR, Theatrical 
Agent, 10 Bruad Court, Long Acre ; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLinson, Library, 


« of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ENTS 


Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street; T. Trzennay, 74 Drury Lane, 


received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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